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This is marked a, and it occurred during a thunderstorm.
Just before 6 a.m., and for some time after, we find the
still more remarkable fluctuations marked &. These were
also associated with a series of thunderstorms, none of
which were particularly violent. Still later, about 8 a.m.,
we see the singular dip marked e. This occurred with
gloomy, threatening weather, but neither with wind, rain,
nor thunder, at the place of observation in London.

The chart for the day at 8 a.m. showed that a series
of small secondaries lay over Great Britain, but there
were no bends in the isobars that would explain such
curious barometric oscillations.

The origin of this characteristic rise of the barometer
in squalls and thunderstorms is at present unknown. It
has been suggested that it is due to a rush of air, carried
down by the rain. That such is partially the cause is
extremely probable, for we sometimes see a small rise
under a heavy splash of rain without either thunder or
wind. But it is equally certain that this downrush does
not entirely explain the phenomenon, for sometimes a
rise occurs without any rain at all, or of an amount which
bears no relation to the heaviness of the fall. Still more
puzzling are the small dips of the mercury which we
occasionally find with thunderstorms, and of which some
examples are given in our last figure. These dips are
more rare than the rises, and though in most cases they
are, as in this example, more or less associated with the
rises, still they occasionally occur alone. In the first dip
shown in our last figure, about 1 a.m., the depression was
associated with a storm; while in the second case, about
8 a.m,, no storm or rain occurred locally, though un-